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‘Mr. Wricut: Today we propose 
' discuss the problem of “Contain- 
ent or General Settlement with Rus- 
1?” By means of an examination of 
e problem of relations with Russia 
defined in this way, we can look at 
me of the assumptions and alterna- 
ves of American foreign policy. 
Many regard the policy of contain- 
nt of Russia as the center of pres- 
t United States foreign policy. This 
licy received its classic statement 
id justification six months ago when 
member of the State Department, 
iting under the pseudonym of Mr. 
said: “It is clear that the main ele- 
ent of any United States policy 
ward the Soviet Union must be 
at of a long term, patient, but firm 
id vigilant containment of Rus- 
in expansive tendencies.” This dis- 
iguished State Department official 
ncluded that the United States 
ould construct its policy on the as- 
mption that the Soviet power is in- 
srently weak and impermanent and 
at this assumption warrants our 
‘tering “with reasonable confidence 
yon a policy of firm containment 
‘signed to confront the Russians 
ith unalterable counter-force at 
ery point where they show signs of 
.croaching upon the interests of a 
aceful and stable world.”! 

1See X, “The Sources of Soviet Con- 
ct,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1947, and Life, 
ly 28, 1947. 


Containment or General Settlement 
with Russia? 


Is this a satisfactory policy? If not, 
what is? Fay, you have made a long 
study on Eastern Europe. How does 
American contain Russian political 
power? What is “containment”? 

Mr. Fay: Containment is restrict- 
ing Russia from excessive ambitions 
and expansion. We tried to do that 
in some of the conferences during 
the war while we were allies, but the 
attempted containment became pub- 
lic really, I think, only with the prob- 
lem of the Russian troops which re- 
mained in Iran after the peace with 
Japan. Russia had promised to with- 
draw them within six months but did 
not do so. Iran then took her case to 
the United Nations; and the United 
States strongly supported Iran, and 
Russia gave way and withdrew her 
troops—a case of successful contain- 
ment. 

Or, again, a little later, Russia put 
pressure on Turkey to revise the 
Montreux Convention relating to the 
Dardanelles.? Turkey was willing to 

2 The Convention of Montreux (agreed 
upon July 18, 1936) permitted Turkey to 
refortify the Dardanelles Straits and to close 
them if it were at war or threatened by ag- 
gression. But the agreement also permitted 
free passage through the Straits at all times 
for merchant vessels, in peace or in war and 
even if Turkey were a belligerent, provided 
the unarmed vessels did not assist the powers 
at war. The Russian navy was given com- 
plete liberty to pass through the Straits and 


enter the Black Sea in peacetime, but no out- 
side nation was permitted to send fleet units 
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revise the convention but wanted all 
the signers and the United States 
to share in the negotiations. Russia 
wanted only to negotiate directly 
with Turkey and so impose her will, 
which would have given Russia, un- 
doubtedly, a land base on the Dar- 
danelles. And then, in regard to Ger- 
many, Mr. Byrnes at Stuttgart in Sep- 
tember, 1946, made demands to hold 
Russia to her agreement for the eco- 
nomic unification of Germany. In 
this case, containment did not suc- 
ceed at that time. More recently Mr. 
Truman has given support to Greece 
and Turkey; and now the Marshall 
Plan is to support the economic re- 
covery of Europe. 


Mr. Wricut: Mosely, you spent 
two years in Russia and more recent- 
ly two years negotiating with Russia. 
You were at the Moscow and Pots- 


totaling more than twenty thousand tons 
through the Straits at one time, and all non— 
Black Sea nations were limited to a grand 
total of thirty thousand tons at one time. 
The Montreux Convention was ratified in 
November, 1936, by Great Britain, France, 
Greece, Japan, Rumania, the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia, and Turkey. Italy refused to 
ratify. (See Department of State, The Prob- 
lem of the Turkish Straits [Publication No. 
2752; “Near Eastern Series 5” (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1947)]. This document presents the his- 
tory of the problem of the Straits down to 
the present, including the agreements at 
Potsdam and since). 


dam conferences. How do you thinld 
the Russians understand this polic 
of containment? 


Mr. Mosery: The Russians ar¢ 
uzzled when they look at Americarg 
policy. They look out from the center 
of the greatest continuous land em) 
pire in Europe or Asia. They see the 
rest of Europe as a little fringe. The 
look at the Near East and see its 
weakness. And they are puzzled td 
see how it is that the United States 


these extended frontiers. Then, toe) 
they are puzzled as to why we take 
these responsibilities. They expected 
at the end of the war that we woul 
withdraw from Europe and that we 
would not take any long-term ref 
sponsibilities there or in the Neaa 
East. They were greatly impressqm 
by the demand of our armed force# 
to go home as quickly as possible 
after the war; with their concept o 

military and party discipline, tha 

was almost equivalent to a revolution 
in their eyes. As several Soviet nego 
tiators have said to me from time t 

time: “Well, what are you doing i ! 
Europe? Why do you care about 
Trieste or the Straits? You have 4 
very fine country. Why don’t you ga 
home?” And they wanted us to take 
a minimum interest in Europe. 


Mr. Wricut: I would like to raise 
the question of whether “contain) 
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ent” is a good word. It seems to 
e that it suggests that the center of 
ir policy is prevention of Soviet ex- 
fansion. Undoubtedly that is an im- 
prtant aspect, but it seems to me 
fat all our policies—those in Ger- 
sany, Greece, the Marshall Plan— 
ave had other motives besides con- 
inment of Russia. Should we not 
y that our central policy is one of 
ilding a prosperous world and the 
eneral prevention of aggression, that 
1ese aims apply with reference both 
Russia and to other countries, and 
{at we are constantly creating condi- 

ons of successful negotiation with 
ssia? I would describe it rather 
1at way than simply as a policy of 
mtainment. 


Mr. Mosezxy: I agree with that. 
ven if Russia did not exist, we would 
‘ave to take important responsibil- 
ty for the rehabilitation of the coun- 
{fies in Europe that fought on our 
‘de and suffered under the German 
f-cupation. I feel that we cannot just 
alk out of Germany and leave it in 
1e state it is now in. The Marshall 


i ill give them a chance to recover 
heir stability politically. On the 


tcher hand, it is 10 per cent contain- 
Hnent. Rehabilitation is a form of con- 


Jad without containment. However, 
Without containment of Soviet ex- 


ehabilitation. 


| Mr. Fay: I quite agree. I would 
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rather see the question framed, not 
contained or settlement, but contain- 
ment and settlement. 


Mr. Mossy: We should give the 
idea that we have a double policy. 
I would not really quarrel about 
whether it is 90 per cent and 10 per 
cent, but we should do the two things 
which aim to reach agreement with 
Russia but at the same time stand 
firm in containing her where she 
oversteps the bounds. 


Mr. Waicurt: I suppose, however, 
that we can recognize that in a bal- 
ance-of-power world we will always 
have that interest of preventing Rus- 
sia, which is a very great power, from 
getting so powerful that she can en- 
gage in successful aggression against 
anybody, including ourselves. 

Let us consider how long, during 
the last five years, the United States 
has had an eye toward the danger 
of Russian expansion. Could we raise 
the question, which has been raised 
by some, of whether the conciliatory 
policies of Roosevelt and Churchill 
at Yalta and Teheran created condi- 
tions which made a more active con- 
tainment of Russia necessary today? 


Mr. Fay: At Yalta the military 
people felt that we had a long, hard 
war ahead of us, and no doubt that 
reason led Mr. Roosevelt to make 
what seemed to me serious conces- 
sions. For instance, it seemed unwise 
to me to allow Poland to administer 
such a vast part of the eastern agri- 
cultural area of Germany and to talk 
of ten billions reparations. To be sure, 
there was no agreement on that fig- 
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ure, but it was mentioned as a talk- 
ing point. And there was even talk 
encouraging Russia to occupy Man- 
churia. Those seemed to me conces- 
sions that in the end have led us to 
have to take a policy of what we call 
now “containment.” 


Mr. Moszty: The so-called “con- 
cessions” were things, I believe, 
which the Russians could have taken 
anyway. The question was whether 
they would be taken in some sort of 
agreement with us, wrapped up with 
international obligations and with 
matters in which we would then have 
some voice, or whether they would 
be taken unilaterally. In Eastern Eu- 
rope the Soviets could have imposed 
whatever settlement they wanted if 
they wished to do it unilaterally. In 
the Far East their strength was such, 
and the course of the war in the Far 
East was moving in such a direction, 
that they could have taken over not 
only Manchuria and northern Korea 
but also southern Korea, and even 
northern China, if there had not been 
a settlement between the Soviet Union 
and China under the auspices of the 
United States. 


Mr. Fay: I do not believe that the 
Russians were so strong as you indi- 
cate. I would rather doubt whether 
they were strong enough to be effec- 
tive in the West toward Germany 
and in the Far East. For instance, 
one of the great aims of Russian ex- 
pansion for two centuries has been 
to secure Constantinople and the 


Dardanelles. They didn’t take those 


3 
because they had to use their strength | 
to drive the Germans back. | 


Mr. Wricut: There is something | 
in that, Fay. It makes a difference} 


looking at the matter with the bene- } 


fit of hindsight. Doubtless, as Mose- ; 
ly points out, the concessions seemed 
necessary when they were made. It 
seems to me, however, that Russia 
might not have been as far into Man- 
churia, the Kuril Islands, and Korea, 
as she is now, if we had not made 
those concessions. I may be wrong 
about that. On the other hand, in 
Europe she probably, whether we 
made the concessions or not, would 
have been about where she is now. 
But let us consider whether the 
policy which we have called “con- 
tainment” can be looked upon as 
successful by the American citizen. 


We have been in Greece for nearly | 


a year. Is our policy there successful ? 


Mr. Fay: Yes and no. It is success- 
ful to the extent that we have main- 
tained the -legal government in 
Athens. Otherwise, if we had not 
given money and military supplies 
and advice, by this time the guerrilla 
bands not only would have set up 
a government in northern Greece but 


might actually be in control of the | 


whole country. And so Greece would 
have fallen into the group of satel- 
lite states. The conditions within 
Greece, to be sure, are not good, and 
the number of guerrillas undoubtedly 
now is much larger than it was 
months ago. They tend to go on in- 
creasing. But we ought not to look 
merely at what the present situation 
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Areas sought from 
Greece by Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Albsnia. 


NYTIMES Sett-40 


Reprinted by special permission of the New York Times, January 11, 


Dak. 


is as a result of containment but to 
think of what would have happened 
if we had not pursued a containment 
policy. Russia would not only have 
gotten Greece but she would have 
nies had a springboard for action 
against Turkey, for controlling the 
eastern Mediterranean, and for get- 
ting access to the very valuable oil 
resources of the Middle East. 


Mr. Waricut: Thinking of our 
Greek policy in terms of preventing 
Russia from getting in, we can say 
that it has been successful. She is not 
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there now. But considering it in the 
longer-run policy of a stable and 
orderly and prosperous Greece, cer- 
tainly that does not exist at the pres- 
ent time. What about Turkey? 


Mr. Mosety: In Turkey our policy 
has been successful in strengthening 
the defensive forces of Turkey with- 
out making any added threat to Rus- 
sia. The Turks are in control of their 
territory. If it had not been for our 
aid and if the Turks had felt that we 
were turning them over to Soviet 
domination, we would have Soviet 
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forces now on the border of Syria 
and Iraq, and the position of the 
whole Near and Middle East would 
be absolutely different from what 
it is as a result of our having sup- 
ported a strong and nationally united 


people like the Turks. ! 


Mr. Wricut: The situation in 
France and Italy, of course, is differ- 
ent. They are not right on the pe- 
riphery of the Soviet Union, but 
there have been important Com- 
munist parties. It seems to me that 
those parties are less powerful now 
than they were a while ago. That 
would indicate that, from that point 
of view, we have had some success. 
Of course, it awaits on the Marshall 
Plan. 


Mr. Fay: I would quite agree with 
you that the Communists are less 
strong than they were. The Com- 
munist policy in Italy and France 
was like the Communist policy in the 
Russian zone of Germany. At first, 
it was directed at uniting the Socialist 
and the Communist parties, the left- 
wing groups; and very quickly the 
Communists dominated the combi- 
nation. That was what the Com- 
munists in France and Italy also did. 
They united with the Socialists and 
became members of the cabinet. But, 
not getting all that they wanted, they 
were eliminated from the cabinet, 
and then they adopted the aggres- 
sive policy of stirring up strikes, 
disorders, so that the situation be- 
came very serious in November and 
December. But with the prospect of 
the Marshall aid, with more encour- 


agement from us, and by the great 
vigor shown by Schuman and De 
Gasperi, the governments have weath- 
ered the storm, and the Communists, 
defeated, are much weaker. Further, 
a new development of great impor- 
tance is that within the trade-unions, 
in which there is revolt against the 
minority control of the Communists. 
Italy and France have hard times 
ahead of them, no doubt, but I feel 
that the Communist danger is much 
less than it was. 


Mr. Mosery: In Germany the 
problem has been more complicated 
because Germany has been divided 
since the end of the war. Our effort 
to establish a common policy for 
Germany and a joint treatment of 
Germany failed after Potsdam. Basi- 
cally it failed because the Russians 
were not satisfied with the amount 
of economic reparations which they 
could get out of Germany, and they 
believed that we might withdraw 
from Germany, thus leaving it a free 
field for domination through a satel- 
lite party. If, in the next three or four 
years we can build up western Ger- 
many so that it pays its own way and 
develops political freedom, it will 
exercise a strong attraction over 
eastern Germany. It will be difficult, 
then, for the Soviets to avoid coming 
toa settlement for reuniting Germany | 
on the basis of demilitarization, of |] 
economic self-support, and of keep- 
ing Germany a neutral factor be- 
tween the two great powers. 


Mr. Waicut: I take it that you do | | 
not agree with the suggestion that | 


‘home have made that maybe our 
‘policy in western Germany will be 
‘lo successful that we will not want 
‘lo have a united Germany and that 
»|ve will renounce our earlier policy. 


_| Mr. Moszry: When we have done 
these things in western Germany that 
ve can do, we may feel that the 
_poviets will have to make all the con- 
, bessions in order to have both powers 
withdraw from Germany. I think 
myself that at that time we ought to 
meet part way the Russian ae for 
« sconomic help from Germany and 
that we ought by that time to be 
villing to negotiate a German unity. 
‘The greatest danger in the long run 
! s to keep Germany divided with part 
of it under Soviet domination and 
-part of it under the continuing sep- 
‘irate political interests of the United 
/ tates and Britain. 


Mr. Fay: I quite agree with that. 
‘The Germans are a strongly national- 
i people, and over the next twen- 

TY, thirty, or forty years I cannot see 
‘permanent peace in Europe if Ger- 
‘many remains divided. Your sugges- 
‘tion that we might grant some con- 
bessions in the way of reparations is 
\zood, particularly as Russia will be 
oa insistent on reparations after a 
“ew years when she has rehabilitated 


Inersclé to some extent. 


(] ey: 
) Mr. Wricut: Has our policy in 


he United Nations, in so far as it 
thas been directed against Russia— 
thea some of it has—been successful ? 
/t has been said, on the one hand, 
{hat we have by-passed UN too much 


‘n the Truman Doctrine and in the 
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Marshall Plan; others have said that 
we have used it too much and that 
we have directed it against Russia— 
directing it really toward the policy 
of making peace which, it was the 
understanding at San Francisco, 
should be dealt with by the great 
powers and not by the UN. It seems 
to me, however, that we can properly 
use UN in our effort to create condi- 
tions of prosperity and of stability 
while we make negotiation with 
Russia more possible. 

I want to raise the question of 
whether a general settlement with 
Russia is possible. Some people— 
Henry Wallace, for example—have 
thought that if we laid all the cards 
on the table, a general settlement 
with Russia might be possible. But 
I would just like to ask whether the 
Russians would be interested in mak- 
ing a general settlement. 


Mr. Mosety: The Russians, I be- 
lieve, have no immediate interest in 
a general settlement. If our policy 
works out in Europe and the Near 
East and in Asia, they may then wish 
to make a piecemeal settlement in 
one area at a time. The idea that they 
would put all their demands on the 
table and that we would put on the 
table everything that we could offer 
and that there would then be a gen- 
eral settlement and an era of good 
feeling is strictly utopian. 


Me. Wricnt: You think, then, that 
the Russians believe that time is on 
their side and that, consequently, 
they are not interested in making 
settlement now and probably would 
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not at any time be willing to attempt 
a general settlement of all problems. 


Mr. Mosety: Many of the Rus- 
sians’ ambitions have been held for 
many generations. Sometimes fulfil- 
ment has been postponed and given 
up for a time, and at other times it 
has been revived. They remain where 
they are geographically, in Europe 
and in Asia. They do not need to 
give up those ambitions to have a 
settlement with us; they merely need 
to postpone them. In the meantime 
we can hope that their participation 
and ours in the UN will moderate 
those ambitions and make them seem 
less essential to the Soviet leaders 
than they now do. 


Mr. Wricut: From your experi- 
ence, Mosely, with the conferences 
which you have attended, what terms, 
if any, have the Russians put forth 
for a settlement? 


Mr. Moszty: If we were to add up 
all the things of which they have 
spoken as wanting in the last two 
and a half years, it would make a 
pretty bad picture. They have asked 
for a full share in the control of the 
Ruhr; they have asked for Spits- 
bergen; they have shown an interest 
in a share in the control of the Kiel 
Canal; they are trying to maintain 
an economic domination over Aus- 
tria which would deprive its inde- 
pendence of any real meaning; they 
have kept up strong pressure on Italy 
and on Greece and on Turkey; they 
have asked for part of the Italian 
colonies in Africa; they have shown 
an interest in getting bases in the 


Dodecanese Islands in the Aegea 
Sea; and they have asked for a con. 
tinued control of northern Iran) 
which would have given them con} 
trol of the capital of the country. 


Mr. Wricut: Terms of settlemen 
seem to consist of making demand 
for something beneficial to ther 
selves and not getting very much. 


Mr. Mosety: These things are noo 
necessary for their security or fo 
their long-range national interest{ 
Thus, when the psychosis of fear of 
their destruction, which carries ove 
from the close shave which they ha 
in the war with Germany, has slac 
ened, they may gradually relax som 
of these ambitions. 


Mr. Wricut: Is fear a domina 
motive in Russian action? if 


Mr. Fay: It is to some extent. i 
really goes back to 1918-19, whe: 
the Western Powers invaded Russi 
and circled her with a cordon sani 
taire. They have that always in the#} 
memory. As Mosely just suggested 
they had a narrow squeeze in thi 
recent war. It was through our lenq 
lease aid that they were able to co 

through all right. Suspicion is a psy 
chological character of many of thy 
Russian leaders. They rose throug) 
conspiratorial methods; they anf 
afraid of people individually; the} 
are afraid of nations as foreign pov 
ers; so that fear is a motive. | 


Mr. Mosrty: The Russians hav) 
really strong reasons for self-cond| 
dence and for confidence in thed 
own strength and relative impregna| 


ility. They carry over outmoded 
wears now which influence them to 
ke this or that stand which really 
roes far beyond what they need for 
‘[heir own security. 


Mr. Wricnt: You, then, would 
emphasize the self-confidence of the 
WRussians more; and perhaps Fay 
vould emphasize the fear. It seems 
dio me that fear always plays a part 
(in power politics. I suppose that one 
Jt the bases for our policy of con- 
_fainment is the fear that the Rus- 
ians may become too strong; and 
suppose that Russia is afraid that 
|ve may become so strong that we 
fould encroach upon her legitimate 
| nterests. Thus fear, along with self- 


confidence, both of them, play a part. 


Mr. Fay: I have a feeling that the 
Russians’ extraordinary propaganda, 
‘their outbursts, is partly the result of 
"a feeling of frustration and fear. 


db Mr. Wricut: It seems to me that 
pur discussion has perhaps suggested 
Jphat success in the various policies 
which we are pursuing, whether one 
t-alls them “containment” or “eco- 
(omic rehabilitation,” will increase 
. willingness to negotiate. I 
jthave that feeling. I feel strongly that 
if the Marshall Plan succeeds, Rus- 


sia will be more willing to negotiate. 


} 


,In general, I think that our policies 
Lhoald be centered on economic re- 
\habilitation and on international or- 
ganization to prevent aggression. In 
a world which is increasing in pros- 
perity and in which the prospects of 
the success of aggression are decreas- 


| 
j 


H 
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ing, I think, as I said, that Russia 
will be more willing to negotiate. We 
can reduce Russia’s interest in ex- 
pansion, whether by military means 
or by propaganda, by working suc- 
cessfully toward the Marshall Plan, 
toward the Greek program, and 
toward maintaining the principles of 


the UN. 


Mr. Fay: I would agree with that. 
Our policy should be to stand firm, 
as we have been doing for the last 
year and a half, in what has been 
called “containment,” to show that 
we have confidence in ourselves to 
carry through this policy but at the 
same time to show great patience and 
to listen to what the Russians want 
to say and to consider whether their 
proposals are reasonable; and we 
surely ought to avoid imitating the 
violent propaganda of the Russians, 
which just plays into their hands and 
irritates international relations. We 
ought to seek to open opportunities 
for trade with Russia wherever pos- 
sible and to make clear to them the 
success of the capitalist and the free- 
enterprise system. In short, we should 
make the Marshall Plan work speed- 
ily and generously. 


Mr. Wricut: How would you de- 
fine our policy, Mosely? 


Mr. Moszty: J agree with Fay that 
it is important to give the Russians 
the feeling that, while we are con- 
taining their outward thrust, we do 
assume that they and we can live in 
the same world. We do not need to 
be dogmatic; we can accept the co- 
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existence of different systems—com- 
munism, socialism, and capitalism— 
in different parts of the world, pro- 
vided that the countries carry out 
their international obligations and 
are willing to let other ways of life 
persist. 

We must not fall into the Soviet 
habit of saying “we or they”; we can 
say “we and they,” provided that a 
certain common basis of international 
action is established. There is a 
danger in building up support among 
our own people for this necessary 
policy of rehabilitation which is at 
the same time a policy of contain- 
ment. There is a danger in assuming 
that we cannot live in the same world 
with the Soviet Union and _ that 
sooner or later one or the other must 
be destroyed. Every time an Amer- 
ican spokesman advocates war with 
Russia, this merely helps the Soviet 
leaders in extending their influence 
both over the natural thinking of 
their own people and over the think- 
ing of many people in different parts 
of Europe and the Far East. 


a 


Mr. Wricut: We recognize that 
containment in the sense of prevent 
ing Russian expansion must be anj 
important element of United States: 
policy. We differ somewhat on the: 
extent to which this objective hast 
been important in our policy durin 
the last five years. Mr. Fay thinks that) 
concessions during the Roosevelt pes 
riod have increased the need for con- 
tainment since. Mr. Mosely doubi 
this. We think that “containment” 
is not a good word to apply to our 
policy. Our policy is aimed at creating 
economic and political conditions inf 
the world such that the Russians wil 
regard an expansive policy as less 
hopeful and will be more willing te 
negotiate on specific matters one after 
the other. We think that it is neces+ 
sary to create in Russia the conviction 
that time is not on their side. We de 
not think that a general settlement 
with Russia is to be expected, but we 
are hopeful that if the Greek policy) 
and the Marshall Plan succeed, it will 
be possible to negotiate with Russia: 
on one thing attest another. 


/ 
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Would you define the present United States foreign policy in terms of 
containment? Is containment, in your opinion, the basis of the Truman 
Doctrine? The Marshall Plan? Discuss. How long has the United States 
followed a policy of containment? Has United States foreign policy shifted 
from Roosevelt “concessions” to “stop Russia”? 


Is containment now necessary because of concessions made to Russia 
during the war? Did Roosevelt and Churchill make any concessions to 
Stalin at Yalta and Teheran which Russia did not have the power to 
achieve anyway? 


Does the policy of containment have as its objective a settlement with 
Russia? How would you define “general settlement”? Is a general settle- 
ment with Russia possible? Do you think that the Russians are interested 
in making a general settlement? What terms has the Russians put forth 
for a settlement? If a general settlement were made, would it be followed 
by a period of cooperation? 


Do you think that the Truman Doctrine and the policy of containment 
lead to the destruction of the United Nations? Is the United Nations de- 
signed to maintain peace after a settlement of World War II, or is it also 
responsible for making peace? Discuss. Are we using the United Nations 
too much or too little? 


Do you think that the Russians at the present time are motivated by fear? 
Or do you think that the Russians are self-confident? Does Russian propa- 
ganda, in your opinion, indicate the success or failure of our policy? Will 
our policy increase Russia’s willingness to negotiate? 


Is containment effective? Do you think that a policy of containment will, 
as Walter Lippmann argues, frustrate Americans before it frustrates 
Russians? Will America be willing to carry out this policy to its con- 
clusion? Is time on our side? Is containment enough? What should be 
the fundamental basis, in your opinion, of American foreign policy? 


How does the American citizen decide that containment is successful? 
Has our policy been successful in Greece? Has it stopped the civil war? 
Has it kept Russia out? What are the results in Turkey? Is containment 
successful in Germany? Is it possible that containment in Germany may 
become so successful that we will not wish a settlement with Russia? 
What are the results of U.S. policy in Europe, France, Italy, and in the UN 
“Jittle assembly”? 
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